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Chapter 6 


“Textbook” Crises 


The Johnson & Johnson Tylenol case and the Exxon Valdez oil spills case, 
both in the 1980s, set the stage for the development of the field of crisis 
communications. Up to and including these landmark cases, organizations 
and companies, for the most part, handled their crises as best they could, 
without crisis management or crisis communications plans. 

These crises made the organizations realize that there should be plans, 
and were the key examples of what to do and what not to do. Johnson 
& Johnson was reputed to be the stellar company and Exxon to be the 
prime example of what was bad in communications and public relations. 
Actually, the case studies reveal that Johnson & Johnson made a mistake 
in its handling of the crisis, although it was honest about the mistake. 
And Exxon, though still blamed for the tragic, widespread oil spill, was 
not solely responsible and made some positive moves to help the state of 
Alaska recover. 


Case: Johnson & Johnson and the Tylenol 
Murders 


Before September 30, 1982, manufacturers felt that if they made a good 
product and dealt fairly with consumers, retailers, employees, and other 
publics, they could maintain a positive image and be considered consumer- 
friendly, a good company with which to do business. 

Johnson & Johnson was one of those companies. It was an old and 
trusted company. Consisting of 165 companies in 53 countries throughout 
the world, it made baby products, baby powder, lotions, shampoos, 
cotton swabs, adhesive bandages, surgical instruments, Reach tooth- 
brushes, Ortho-Novum birth control pills, and pharmaceuticals on the 
World Health Organization list of essential drugs. Johnson & Johnson 
was a household name. 

The corporation also had a positive image among its employees. It was 
listed as one of the 100 best places to work. The company credo was 
written by the son of the company’s founder in the 1940s. The credo said 
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that the company had four responsibilities in the following order of 
priority: to the consumer, to the employees, to the communities, and to 
the stockholders. 

The company also had continually good relationships with the media. 
Little did it realize just how crucial those relationships would become. 

September 30 began like any other workday at the headquarters in New 
Brunswick, NJ. Then a fateful telephone call came in. 

A reporter from the Chicago Sun-Times telephoned a public relations 
staff member asking such questions as “How long has Tylenol been on 
the market?” and “What is Tylenol’s share of the market?” 

The reporter did not know why he had been asked to prepare back- 
ground information on Tylenol. Someone else was writing the story. An 
editor had merely assigned him to do background research to use in the 
main story. The Johnson & Johnson staffer, who then alerted most of 
the department, thought the call was a bit strange and reported it to 
Public Relations Director Robert Kniffin. Kniffin called Arthur Quilty, 
an executive committee member who had responsibility for McNeil 
Consumer Products Corporation, a subsidiary. Quilty alerted James 
Burke, CEO. The reporter later called back and explained there had been 
reported deaths from the intake of Extra Strength Tylenol. 

Corporate Vice President Lawrence Foster, who was on vacation, called 
in, as was his daily practice, and when he learned what had happened, 
he immediately returned to the office and took charge of the public 
relations activities. 

The corporation had no specific crisis communications plan—few 
companies did at the time. It did have an emergency plan and a call list 
for incidents such as plant fires. The first step was to notify the chain of 
command. 

There was an immediate meeting in Burke’s office with top executives, 
including Lawrence Foster, head of public relations; David Clare, 
president and chairman of Johnson & Johnson’s executive committee; 
Joseph Chiesea, president of McNeil Consumer Products Company; and 
David Collins, chairman of McNeil. 

At that meeting, Foster dispatched Kniffin to McNeil’s headquarters 
nearby. Collins, who had been president of McNeil Pharmaceuticals and 
knew the subsidiary well, was sent to McNeil by Burke. This would 
actually have been the next step in a crisis communications plan—had 
there been such a plan. 

The executives all said that it was a period of great fear. There were 
no warnings, no prodromes. Nothing like this had ever happened to them 
or any other company that provided products for human consumption. 
What was going on? Was there a psychopathic murderer in the plant? 

When the story ran in the media, the public also was afraid. The very 
idea that a person could take a capsule for a headache and die was 
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Our Credo 


We believe our first responsibility is to the doctors, nurses and patients, 
to mothers and fathers and all others who use our products and services. 
In meeting their needs everything we do must be of high quality. 

We must constantly strive to reduce our costs 
in order to maintain reasonable prices. 

Customers’ orders must be serviced promptly and accurately. 

Our suppliers and distributors must have an opportunity 
to make a fair profit. 


We are responsible to our employees, 
the men and women who work with us throughout the world. 
Everyone must be considered as an individual. 

We must respect their dignity and recognize their merit. 
They must have a sense of security in their jobs. 
Compensation must be fair and adequate, 
and working conditions clean, orderly and safe. 

We must be mindful of ways to help our employees fulfill 
their family responsibilities. 

Employees must feel free to make suggestions and complaints. 
There must be equal opportunity for employment, development 
and advancement for those qualified. 

We must provide competent management, 
and their actions must be just and ethical. 


We are responsible to the communities in which we live and work 
and to the world community as well. 
We must be good citizens — support good works and charities 
and bear our fair share of taxes. 
We must encourage civic improvements and better health and education. 
We must maintain in good order 
the property we are privileged to use, 
protecting the environment and natural resources. 


Our final responsibility is to our stockholders. 
Business must make a sound profit. 
We must experiment with new ideas. 
Research must be carried on, innovative programs developed 
and mistakes paid for. 
New equipment must be purchased, new facilities provided 
and new products launched. 
Reserves must be created to provide for adverse times. 
When we operate according to these principles, 
the stockholders should realize a fair return. 


fohmonsfohmon 


Figure 6.1 The Johnson & Johnson credo that guided the company’s crisis team 
through the ordeal of saving the company’s image, even as news accounts 
reported that the company’s Tylenol product was killing consumers. 
Reprinted by permission of Johnson & Johnson. 
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terrorizing. People were saying, “I have a terrible headache, but I’m 
alive.” Even consumers outside the Chicago area were afraid of Tylenol 
capsules, if not also afraid of all over-the-counter pain medications. 

Collins immediately set up a seven-member crisis team. The team’s first 
task was to find out what sickness it was actually facing. Then it would 
determine how to go about the healing process. The crisis team handled 
decisions in the area of communications and was in charge of all strategies 
and tactics. With Burke’s approval, the team decided to recall all Tylenol 
capsules from stores in the Chicago area. 

Cyanide turned out to be the cause of the deaths. The recalled batch 
was tested and two additional cyanide-laced capsules were discovered. 
Still, the team and company were uncertain of how the cyanide got into 
the capsules. It indeed hoped that the criminality was not in the company, 
but there was no certainty. 

Johnson & Johnson had one overriding priority: Warn the public. The 
company did just that by being completely open and cooperative with the 
media in getting the news out. 

Foster said he believed that three points marked the reason Johnson & 
Johnson was successful in coping with the crisis: 


1. The company was open to the media. 

2. It was willing to recall the product no matter what that meant to the 
company. 

3. It appealed to the American sense of fair play and asked for the 
public’s trust. 


Foster was responsible for the communications aspect of the crisis 
team’s work. The team was concerned with aiding police and the FBI in 
finding the responsible party and in dealing with the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA). 

First, the crisis team identified its key publics: 


consumers (through the media) 

the medical profession 

employees and other internal groups 
the FDA. 


Sates aaa 


All publics were notified initially, and the team kept in touch with them 
throughout the crisis. 

The first story appeared in the morning edition of the Chicago Sun- 
Times on October 1. The Chicago Tribune ran a story that same afternoon 
under a banner headline: 


5 DEATHS TIED TO PILLS: 
FEAR KILLER PUT CYANIDE IN TYLENOL 
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OTHER REMEDY MAY BE SAFE, 
BUT CUSTOMERS DON’T BUY IT 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


DUST IS COLLECTING on some drug- 
store shelves in the Chicago area, 
and people apparently are learning 
to live with headaches in the wake 
of last week’s tragedy involving 
Extra Strength Tylenol laced with 
cyanide. 

An informal survey of drugstores 
throughout the Chicago area showed 
that sales of most acetaminophen 
products have dropped while sales 
of aspirin have increased slightly. 
Acetaminophen is the nonaspirin 
substance used in Tylenol and other 
pain relievers. 

“In general acetominophen prod- 
ucts are not selling. Point blank. 
Done in. Dead. Aspirin products are 
picking up a bit, but the scare seems 
to have spread through the shelves,” 
said pharmacist Paul Bablak of the 
Hinsdale Medical Center Pharmacy. 
“We're collecting a lot of dust on our 
shelves. People are scared, and you 
really can’t blame them.” 

If the fear of cyanide poisoning can 
be measured by the stillpacked med- 
ication shelves at drugstores, then the 
fever is spreading through the met- 
ropolitan area, several other phar- 
macists said. 


“| think everybody’s walking 
around with headaches,” said Jerry 
Denny, a pharmacist at Family Pharm- 
acy in west suburban La Grange. 
“All the acetaminophen products 
are just sitting on the shelves. 
Even generic acetaminophen is mov- 
ing slowly.” 

The slow sales were found not 
only in smaller, private drugstores but 
also in chain stores. Jane Armstrong, 
director of consumer affairs for 
the Jewel Foods Co., which operates 
almost 200 Jewel grocery stores 
and Osco drugstores in the 
Chicago area, said, “It’s too early 
to tell what’s happening to other 
acetaminophen products. We have 
noticed an increase in aspirin sales, 
although it’s not a groundswell at this 
point.” 

The results have been the same 
for major drug wholesalers in the 
area. Drug buyers from several 
large wholesalers said they expect 
orders to increase for aspirin and the 
substitute acetaminophen products 
once fear subsides, but they added 
that it is too soon to accurately 
measure the effect of the tragedy on 
drug sales. 


Figure 6.2 One of four news stories appearing in the Chicago Tribune on October |, 


1982, the first day of news coverage of the Tylenol crisis. Note that the 
story did not mention Johnson & Johnson. Chicago Tribune Company. 


Reproduced by permission. 
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A study of the Tribune’s coverage revealed that the newspaper was 
as supportive of Johnson & Johnson as it could have been in telling the 
bad news. Its support is especially noteworthy compared to later news- 
papers and television broadcasts, which basically attacked companies in 
crisis. The opening pages of two Tribune stories are shown in Figures 6.2 
and 6.3. The company’s executives, the police, the FBI, and the newspapers 
knew from the start that the tampering could possibly have happened at 
the plant. Nevertheless, there was no insinuation of this in the Tribune’s 
coverage. 


STORES AROUND NATION 
PULL TYLENOL CAPSULES 


By BARBARA MAHANEY, 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


STORES NATIONWIDE quickly ordered personnel Thursday to strip 
their shelves of Extra Strength Tylenol capsules and hospital spokesmen 
reported rashes of phone calls after cyanide-tainted capsules were linked 
in three deaths and possibly two others in suburban Chicago. 

The nation’s largest grocery chain, Safeway, in Oakland, Calif., 
ordered all stores to remove bottles of the over-the-counter pain killer 
in the 96,000-bottle lot-MC 3000, which was recalled by McNeil 
Consumer Products Co., of Fort Washington, PA. 

All 1,000 Revco Discount Drug Centers and 400 CVS pharmacies in 
New England pulled every bottle of Extra Strength Tylenol. “We have 
pulled it off our shelves completely,” said Bernie Thomas of Perry Drug 
Stores, Inc., which operated 124 stores in five states, including 98 in 
Michigan. 

Meanwhile, poison centers and hospitals were reported swamped with 
thousands of calls from worried consumers, many of whom said they 
took Tylenol capsules from the recalled lot, but apparently suffered no 
ill effects. 

“We’ve had questions ranging from ‘Do you know anything about 
Tylenol being contaminated’ to ‘Oh my God, I just took Extra Strength 
Tylenol, am I going to die?’” said Cathy Piccillo of the Indiana Poison 
Center, which received 50 phone calls. 


Figure 6.3 Another of the four stories appearing in the Chicago Tribune on the first 
day of coverage of the Tylenol crisis. Again, there was no mention of 
Johnson & Johnson. Chicago Tribune Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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In 2016, there were 350 companies in 54 industries ranked by Fortune as the 
World’s Most Admired Companies. Johnson & Johnson ranked 15 tied with 
Coca Cola in all companies ranked and was number one in pharmaceutical 
companies. Criteria included in the evaluation were social responsibility to the 
community and the environment and quality of products and services. Here 
are the top 20: 

|. Apple Cupertino, Calif. Computers 

2. Alphabet Mountain View, Calif. Internet Services 

3. Amazon.com Seattle, Wash. Internet Services 

4. Berkshire Hathaway Omaha, Neb. Insurance 

5. Walt Disney Burbank, Calif. Entertainment 

6. Starbucks Seattle, Wash. Food Services 

7. Southwest Airlines Dallas, Texas Airlines 

8. FedEx Memphis, Tenn. Delivery 

9. Nike Beaverton, Ore. Apparel 

10. General Electric Fairfield, Conn. Electronics 

II. American Express New York, N.Y. Consumer Credit 

Card 

12. Costco Issaquah, Wash. Specialty Retailers 

13. Nordstrom Seattle, Wash. General 
Merchandisers 

14. Facebook Menlo Park, Calif. Internet Services 
15. Coca-Cola Atlanta, Georgia Beverages 
15. Johnson & Johnson New Brunswick, N.J. Pharmaceuticals 
17. Microsoft Redmond, Wash. Computer Software 
18. BMW Munich, Germany Motor Vehicles 
19. Netflix Los Gatos, Calif. Entertainment 
20. J.P Morgan Chase New York, N.Y. Megabanks 


The name Johnson & Johnson was not mentioned on page one. In the 
continuation of the story on page two, nearly buried in the middle of 12 
column inches of copy, was the following statement: 


A spokesperson for Johnson & Johnson, parent firm of the company 
that makes Tylenol, said Thursday evening his firm “launched an 
investigation this morning to track down the capsules.” 

The spokesman, Robert Andrews, and two other Johnson & 
Johnson officials met for an hour and a half with Elk Grove Village 
detectives and evidence technicians. 

He said his firm is “collectively shocked.” 

(Houston & Griffin, 1982, p. 2) 
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There were four Tribune stories about the Tylenol crisis on that one 
issue. Other than in the preceding quote, all other mentions of the 
company were of McNeil Consumer Products Company, not as familiar 
a name to consumers as Johnson & Johnson. 

The captions for the related photographs on pages one and two of the 
Tribune also did not mention the company. The caption on page two 
indicated that medical examiners believed “the capsules were tampered 
with after leaving the manufacturer’s plant in Pennsylvania” (Shanker & 
Grady, 1982, p. 2). 

On Saturday, October 2, the headline in the Chicago Tribune was 
“Stewardess is 7th Capsule Poison Victim.” The page one headline was 
not the dominant headline on the page. A bomb explosion that had killed 
hundreds of people in Tehran, Iran, took that honor. There were two other 
stories about the Tylenol crisis—one about the efforts to track the source 
of the poison, and another about funeral services for the victims. 

On Sunday, October 3, the Tribune’s front-page banner headline, 
“Shoplifter is Sought in Poisoning Probe,” referred to a story about a man 
who had been arrested a couple of months before for stealing Tylenol. 
The story continued on page four with excerpts referring to the Johnson 
& Johnson plants. The first excerpt read as follows: 


Consumers nationwide were urged to stop using Extra Strength 
Tylenol capsules. Johnson & Johnson, parent company of the pain- 
killer’s manufacturer, announced it is recalling all Extra Strength 
Tylenol in the Chicago area. 

(Shanker & Grady, 1982, p. 4) 


The second excerpt took the following form: 


Investigators have been unable to determine how and where the 
cyanide capsules were placed in any of the suspect containers— 
whether the killer infiltrated the drug company’s sophisticated manu- 
facturing and distribution system at some point between plants in 
Pennsylvania and Texas and warehouses elsewhere or whether the 
killer removed and replaced containers once they had been placed on 
the shelves of local stores. 

Stein said he could not rule out “factory error” because of the 
reported disclosure by Lawrence Foster, a spokesman for Johnson & 
Johnson. 

Foster said potassium cyanide is used in chemical tests at some of 
McNeil’s laboratories, but not in the manufacturing process. The labs 
are remote from the manufacturing areas and cyanide would be 
detected even if someone tried to introduce it during manufacturing, 
he said. 

(Shanker & Grady, 1982, p. 4) 
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There was another front-page story in the October 3 Tribune, this one 
about a 12-year-old who had died from the poison four days before. 

Johnson & Johnson installed 33 telephones to communicate with 
publics during the crisis. Pre-taped statements were placed on special toll- 
free telephone lines to expedite news gathering. The messages were 
regularly updated. A full-page advertisement was placed in major Chicago 
newspapers offering consumers an exchange of Tylenol capsules for 
Tylenol tablets. 

During the first week of the crisis, Kniffin handled the media from 
McNeil, whereas Foster was in charge at headquarters. Approximately 
180,000 news stories ran in newspapers nationally. The story was at the 
top of television and radio newscasts. 

Two thousand telephone calls were taken from the media. Thirty 
thousand calls from consumers came in during the first months following 
the deaths. 

Still there were glitches. 

During the first three days, as the Chicago Tribune articles showed, 
Foster issued a statement to reporters that there was no cyanide in the 
manufacturing plants. A few days later, the Associated Press heard that 
there was cyanide in the manufacturing plants and called Foster to confirm 
the report. After checking again, Foster discovered that indeed a small 
amount of cyanide was used in the manufacturing plant for quality-assur- 
ance testing of some kind. However, the cyanide was kept in a completely 
separate facility from the production line. Also, none of it was missing. 
There was no way that it could have got into the capsules accidentally. 
Even if it had, it would have been so dispersed as to be harmless. 

Foster called the Associated Press and told the truth. He had a repu- 
tation for being honest, fair, and ethical. He could not afford a cover-up. 
When he told the wire service that there was no way the cyanide could 
have got into the capsules, the reporters believed him and agreed not to 
run the story—unless some other news outlet got the information, too. 

Sure enough, the Newark Star-Ledger got word of the information, 
called Johnson & Johnson for confirmation, and again Foster said, “Trust 
me.” The reporter agreed. 

Keeping his promise to the Associated Press, Foster called and told the 
wire service that the Newark Star-Ledger had the information but had 
also agreed not to run it. The Associated Press agreed once more not to 
run the story unless still another newspaper or TV station got the informa- 
tion. After all, the Star-Ledger was basically a neighbor to the company. 

However, when the New York Times got the information, Foster 
decided to give up. He called both the Associated Press and the Star- 
Ledger and asked them to use discretion in running the story. The resulting 
stories had very little impact. They were run in insignificant places in the 
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Sunday newspapers, and the facts were not blown out of proportion (as 
had happened with other crises). The newspapers merely reported the 
information as Foster had revealed it. 

With this, Foster realized that his positive dealings with the media over 
the years had paid off. The story could have made front-page headlines 
everywhere, but it did not because the media trusted the public relations 
professional from their past dealings with him. 

The FBI and the FDA never found any evidence of tampering at the 
two Johnson & Johnson plants. They found that the contaminated cap- 
sules had come from both plants—one in Texas, the other in Pennsylvania. 
This was proof that no person at Johnson & Johnson had ever been in 
contact with all the capsules. It was not an inside job. The finger now 
pointed to some external, malicious psychopath who bought the Tylenol, 
laced it with cyanide, and placed it back in the containers and on the 
shelves of stores. 

After the crisis team discovered what had transpired, its members were 
relieved to be assured that the contamination could not have occurred in 
the plants. The task of the team now turned to saving Tylenol and 
restoring sales. Because of the company’s diversified product line, the team 
was not worried that Johnson & Johnson would go under. Sales were 
not down for other Johnson & Johnson products. There was no boycott 
against the company. However, there was a fear of Tylenol capsules. The 
future of Tylenol was at stake. 

To reach the employees who were concerned about their company’s 
future, CEO Burke spoke to an assembly at McNeil and promised that 
Extra Strength Tylenol was coming back. Employees wore “We’re Coming 
Back” buttons. Those employees who had been manufacturing Tylenol 
were given other, temporary jobs. Videotaped reports of activities were 
shown to employees explaining what was going on with the crisis. 

Information packages were sent electronically—by fax, telegram, and 
other methods—to major distributors, who, in a short time, notified half 
a million retailers and medical professionals. 

Up to this point, there was a debate over whether to recall the product. 
The FBI and the FDA advised against a recall because it would mean giving 
in to the criminals. 

The decision not to recall would have worked if it had not been for a 
copycat crime that took place in northern California on October 5. The 
company decided then that removing the product from all stores was the 
only way to show the public that it was concerned about the welfare of 
its customers. On October 5, all Tylenol products were removed from 
stores nationwide. 

Later, there were approximately 250 copycat reports, all of which were 
found to be groundless. 
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During the recovery period, a decision was made to repackage the 
product. A 60-second television commercial featuring the medical director 
at McNeil notifying consumers of the upcoming return of Tylenol aired 
in October and November to an estimated 85 percent of U.S. television 
households. 

The triple-seal safety package devised for the product was announced 
at a November 11 news conference transmitted by satellite to 29 different 
sites where reporters were gathered. Burke also announced the availability 
of coupons that could be used toward the purchase of any Tylenol product 
and a special toll-free telephone number through which consumers could 
learn about the special promotion. More than 200,000 calls came in to 
the toll-free information number. Coverage of the press conference in the 
Kansas City Times applauded Burke and the company for their efforts 
and described the new Tylenol safety package as having “glued flaps ... 
that must be forcibly opened. Inside, a tight plastic seal surrounds the cap 
and an inner foil seal wraps over the mouth of the bottle” (Goodman, 
1982, p. A3). Johnson & Johnson could not have paid for better news 
coverage. 

Johnson & Johnson executives did interviews with network television 
shows, such as Donahue, 60 Minutes, and Nightline, as well as with major 
newspapers and magazines, such as the Wall Street Journal and Fortune. 

As a result of the crisis, all Tylenol capsules were discontinued, as 
were capsules of other brand names. Tamper-proof, triple-sealed safety 
containers were swiftly placed on the shelves of retailers 10 weeks after 
the withdrawal. Other manufacturers followed suit. 

The crisis cost the company more than $100 million. Tylenol regained 
100 percent of the market share it had before the crisis. Seven people died. 
Other lives were saved by the company’s decision to recall all the capsules 
in the Chicago area. The Tylenol murderer was never found. A $100,000 
reward offered by Johnson & Johnson still remains unclaimed. 

An October 11, 1982 Washington Post front-page article praised 
Johnson & Johnson’s crisis response: 


Johnson & Johnson has effectively demonstrated how a major 
business ought to handle a disaster . . . what executives have done is 
communicate the message that the company is candid, contrite and 
compassionate, committed to solving the murders and protecting the 
public. 

(Knight, 1982, p. 1) 


Johnson & Johnson has expanded and also acquired numerous other 


companies in the United States and abroad since the tampering incident. 
Fifty-eight mergers and acquisitions were made in the decade spanning 
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1994-2004. This added more than 50 companies and product lines to 
the Johnson & Johnson name. International affiliates of the company were 
founded in China (Xian, 1985; Shanghai, 1990), Hungary (1990), Poland 
(1990), Russia (1990), and the Czech Republic (1991). 

In 2004, the company had more than 110,000 employees worldwide. 
When Fortune ranked its 10 Most Admired Companies in 2002, Johnson 
& Johnson was number seven. Harris Interactive ranks companies 
according to its National Corporate Reputation Survey, and Johnson & 
Johnson ranked first for six consecutive years (1998-2004). 

Johnson & Johnson was named “The Most Respected Company” 
in 2009 in a Barron’s magazine online survey. It was “One of the Best 
Places to Work” according to the Human Rights Commission, was ranked 
#1 by DiversityInc magazine, and has been one of the “Top 100 
Companies for Working Mothers” since Working Mother magazine began 
the annual list in 1975. 

In November, 2009, Johnson & Johnson issued a voluntary recall of 
five product lots of Tylenol Arthritis Pain formula caplets because 
consumers complained of a moldy smell, nausea, stomach pain, and 
diarrhea. In December, the company recalled all lots of the painkiller with 
the red EZ-OPEN CAP. The moldy smell apparently resulted from the 
presence of trace amounts of a chemical called 2,4,6-tribromoanisole 
used to treat the wooden pallets that transport and store packaging 
materials. The same chemical can give wine a corky, musty smell. The 
side effects were said to be “temporary and non-serious.” 

In January, 2010, Johnson & Johnson issued a third and even more 
extensive recall of batches of Tylenol, and also of Motrin and St. Joseph’s 
aspirin—all because of the sickening moldy smell. 

As late as January, 2010, the FBI was still investigating the 1982 Tylenol 
crime. The prime suspect, James Lewis, provided DNA samples on the 
orders of a Massachusetts judge. Lewis resides in Boston. Shortly after 
the murders, he was convicted of extortion for demanding $1 million to 
“stop the killing.” He served 12 years in prison and was released in 1995. 
Lewis told a Massachusetts TV show he is innocent of murder. 

In 2014, Johnson & Johnson kept a promise made in 2013 and removed 
two potentially harmful chemicals from its baby products—formaldehyde 
and 1,4-dioxane. This is a first step toward removing ingredients that 
have become increasingly unpopular. The danger was not great; a persons’ 
exposure to formaldehyde in an apple is greater than it is in baby sham- 
poo. Levels of 1,4-dioxane were also low. Other companies did the same. 
(See Chapter 12 “Yuhan-Kimberly and the Baby Wet Wipes.”) 

As this book went to press in 2016, two juries had ordered Johnson & 
Johnson to pay millions of dollars over claims that its talcum powder 
caused ovarian cancer in two women who used it for hygiene purposes. 
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What Could Have Been Done if Social Media 
Existed... 


e The team could keep constant updates of the news on the crisis on 
the J & J website, as well as create a special Facebook page keeping all 
concerned parties well informed, providing pertinent instructions to 
the public (e.g., If a consumer took Tylenol, what should they do?). 
Through Twitter, health officials could provide consumers with timely 
information about cyanide poisoning, symptoms, and steps to take in 
an emergency. 

e Thanks to YouTube and the array of social media platforms, after 
broadcasting pertinent statements from key | & J parties, everyone 
would have access to view or listen to those statements for future 
reference. 

e Through social media, the public would have a voice, and J & J would 
have an opportunity to hear it. They could immediately respond to 
comments from various publics, address fears and concerns, dispel 
myths and quickly answer questions. 

e | & J’s key publics (consumers, medical professionals, employees and 
the FDA) could be addressed with fast, strategic, tailored messages (e.g., 
J & J employees, through internal social media platforms created just 
for them, could be updated on the crisis as well as their role as 
employees). Those key publics could in turn deliver messages through 
their own social media vehicles. 

e J&J recalled all Tylenol capsules from stores in the Chicago area. 
Through the omnipresent force of social media, news of the crisis would 
have spread within seconds of transmission. Word of mouth would 
then follow, in addition to retweets, and comments on top of comments 
on social media. An aftereffect of social media is that with crisis comes 
immediate public reaction and response. Through social media vehicles, 
which can be far-reaching, methodical and strategic, carriers of Tylenol 
products could have taken action and quickly responded to the crisis, 
alerting the public and hence, creating a mini-reactive campaign on their 
own. 

e Additional possibilities: 


— use of effective social media may have actually played a role in 
preventing deaths because consumers would have more quickly 
received the news of the contamination; 

— social media has many eyes and ears, and could have played a role 
in identifying the person who contaminated the bottles. 


Natalie Ryder Redcross, Ph.D. Assistant Professor, Public Relations, 
lona College, New Rochelle, NY 
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Carol Goodrich, a spokesperson for the company, said the company 
stands by the talc used in all “global products” and they are evaluating 
their legal options. She continued, “The recent verdict goes against decades 
of sound science proving the safety of talc as a cosmetic ingredient 
in multiple products, and while we sympathize with the family of the 
plaintiff, we strongly disagree with the outcome.” 


Case: Exxon and the Valdez Oil Spill 


In the late 1980s, Exxon was one of the five largest companies in the 
United States, with sales of $80 billion. Exxon CEO Lawrence G. Rawl 
had been employed at Exxon for 37 years before getting the top job in 
1986. He was considered a strong leader who disliked publicity and the 
media. 

The Valdez oil spill crisis started shortly after midnight on Friday, 
March 24, 1989. The Exxon Valdez, a 987-foot oil tanker, was headed 
for Long Beach, California, from Prince William Sound off the coast of 
Alaska. A reporter later described the ship as “longer than three football 
fields, [and] loaded to the top with enough oil to fill the Rose Bowl almost 
halfway to the top” (Turning Point, 1994). 

The weather was calm. The water was beautiful. During daylight hours, 
an abundance of sea life could be seen. It was the time of the migration 
that brings to the area the largest concentration of migratory fowl in the 
entire world. Sea otters, seals, whales, salmon, herring, and halibut 
inhabited the Sound. 

Just before midnight, the local pilot, who had guided the tanker out of 
the harbor, went off duty. Captain Joseph Hazelwood, in command, put 
the supertanker on autopilot and headed straight for Bligh Reef, one of 
several well-known hazardous areas in Prince William Sound. Hazelwood 
had sailed the route more than 100 times. Some said he could do it 
nearly blindfolded. He had been with Exxon for 21 years, 10 of them 
as captain. 

On this night, Hazelwood left his post at the bridge and put Third Mate 
Gregory Cousins in charge, telling him to keep the tanker on course for 
three minutes, then turn right, thus avoiding the reef. Although Cousins 
was qualified to take command during normal times, government 
investigators later said that he was not qualified to take command at that 
critical period when the ship had to be steered in a very precise maneuver. 

Cousins waited too long before ordering the turn, and the Exxon 
Valdez headed for the submerged rocks. He told Captain Hazelwood, “I 
think we’re in serious trouble.” Hazelwood radioed the Coast Guard with 
the message, “We’ve fetched up hard aground . . . Evidently, we’re leaking 
some oil” (Smith, 1992, p. 84). Cousins and Hazelwood had just made 
the two understatements of 1989. 
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The tanker had run aground on the rocks of Bligh Reef, ripping open 
a hole in the hull nearly as long as the ship itself. Over the next hours 
and days, 11 million gallons of crude oil poured out into Prince William 
Sound. The oil spread relentlessly. Some said the oil slick was 10 feet wide 
and four miles long—the worst oil spill ever in American waters. 

Obviously, the beautiful waters were no longer beautiful, but more 
importantly, sea life perished. It was estimated that one million migratory 
fowl and one-third of the sea otter population—about 2,500—died. 
Seals and sea lions also fell victim to the slick. Some sources revealed 
that two million animals died as a result of the oil, although this did not 
include halibut, pink salmon, herring, clams, and worms that remained 
uncounted. Some scientists claimed that wildlife may still remain poisoned 
by the oil years later. Others later said Prince William Sound totally 
recovered from the spill. 

The weekend news reports came from local media and through the three 
major television networks. By Monday, media people from all over the 
world began to pour into the town of Valdez. The media frenzy had begun. 
(Examples of the news coverage are shown in Figure 6.4.) In addition, 
hundreds of environmentalists arrived in Valdez to help save the animals, 
the beaches, and the water. Concern was rampant. 

Don Cornet, who later became Exxon’s public relations manager, was 
Alaska coordinator for Exxon at that time; he reported to the head of 
public affairs and rushed to the scene as soon as he got word of the 
accident. The company’s immediate strategy was to focus on the cleanup 
effort. Exxon’s theory was that the initial spill was regrettable, but that 
at this point the most crucial task was to clean it up as swiftly as possible 
and restore normalcy to the area. 

Frank Iarossi, then president of Exxon Shipping (the grounded tanker 
came from its shipyards), was Exxon’s main representative at the Valdez 
site. CEO Laurence Rawl was nowhere to be found. Iarossi dealt with 
the logistics of the spill response. Early on, he pointed a finger at Captain 
Hazelwood. Years later, there was still some confusion over whether 
Hazelwood had been drinking that night, but it was a fact that his driver’s 
license had been revoked for drunken driving and that he had once been 
hospitalized for alcohol treatment. He denies he was drunk and no court 
has ever proven he was. At any rate, Hazelwood was fired. Third Mate 
Cousins blamed the crisis on “poor seamanship” (The Big Spill, 1990). 

Some Exxon employees placed the blame on Exxon’s corporate culture. 
They said that to save money the company had cut crews, and that the 
short-staffed crews worked long hours and got little sleep. They felt that 
human fatigue was responsible for the accident. Moving the oil was a 
cardinal rule, they said, and employees who did not work fast and long 
enough feared losing their jobs. 
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CRUDE OIL FOULS SOUND 
Oil Officials React Slowly to Disaster 


BY LARRY CAMPBELL 
DAILY NEWS REPORTER 


VALDEZ—As the largest oil spill in the history of the United States 
entered its second day, only a feeble containment effort has been mounted 
and a crowd of state, federal and oil company officials remained undecided 
about how to clean up the mess. 

A 32-square-mile, multi-hued sheen continued to float and spread atop 
the waters of Prince William Sound. The Sound is surrounded by land on 
three sides. Two large islands, Hinchinbrook and Montague, lie across its 
open, southern end. That means that unless the spilled oil can be dealt with, 
it is a near certainty that it will wash ashore somewhere in the Sound. 

Valdez residents grew increasingly critical Friday of what seemed to be 
sluggish movement by Alyeska Pipeline Service Co., which operates the 
oil terminal here, and Exxon Shipping Co. in dealing with the spill. Nearly 
24 hours after the Exxon Valdez ran aground on Bligh Reef about 25 miles 
southwest of here, officials had done little to contain the spill or clean up 
what was beyond containment. 


Oil keeps spreading in Sound State says 
Alyeska’s cleanup effort inadequate, slow 


BY LARRY CAMPBELL 
DAILY NEWS REPORTER 


VALDEZ State, federal and oil company officials ended Saturday as 
they had begun it, no closer to a solution to the problems posed by more 
than 11 million gallons of North Slope crude oil washing around the fish- 
and-wildlife-rich, enclosed waters of Prince William Sound. 

But while the oil of the nation’s largest spill was left mostly unmolested, 
the chief of the state Department of Environmental Conservation assailed 
the Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. for its failure to respond quickly to the 
disaster. 


Figure 6.4 Excerpts from front-page news stories appearing in the Anchorage 


Daily News on March 25, 1989, the day after the oil spill from the 
Exxon Valdez. 
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Smith (1992) said that in 1986, the Exxon Valdez was designed for a crew 
of 33. Yet on the fateful night of the spill, the crew numbered only 19. 

According to requirements of the State of Alaska, the Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Company, a consortium of several companies working on Alaska’s 
North Slope, was responsible for the initial response to the spill. Exxon, 
Atlantic Richfield (ARCO), British Petroleum (BP), and five other 
companies initially participated in the response. Exxon soon after took 
over the cleanup efforts from the other companies. 

At the start of the crisis, Cornet set up a media center in Valdez, a remote 
town with limited facilities, equipment, and accommodation. Critics 
charged that the media center should have been in New York or Chicago, 
cities that could better accommodate such a large gathering of reporters 
and photographers. Others insisted that it had to be at the site, regardless 
of the difficulties. The media said that photographs and videos of the spill, 
citizens of Alaska, and government officials were all necessary to the 
stories communicated to the public. 

Contradictory statements about the seriousness of the crisis were issued 
from various news sources. One statement said the damage was minimal. 
Another said the damage was substantial. 

Four days after the spill, local fishermen in the village of Cordova were 
angry because cleanup efforts had not worked. They and the media were 
not happy about the response. Iarossi held a press conference without first 
being briefed by public relations personnel; he was verbally slaughtered. 
Brian Dunphy, another spokesperson for Exxon Shipping, said that he 
would not verify the extent of the damage or what was being done about 
it, a statement that was not well received. 

CEO Rawl still declined to go to the site. He said that he felt “techno- 
logically obsolete.” The media, the fishermen, the environmentalists, and 
the public were irate. Customers began to cancel their Exxon credit cards. 
The media continued to attack more vociferously. Exxon had not antici- 
pated the intensity of the public’s concern about the environmental crisis, 
nor had it anticipated such a large spill or the difficulties with cleanup 
and communications. 


Exxon’s Concern for Alaska 


In 1989, George Mason, APR, was vice president of Bradley/McAfee Public 
Relations, Alaska’s largest public relations firm. The firm was part of 
Bradley Advertising, the state’s largest advertising agency. (The company’s 
name was later changed to Bradley/Reid Communications.) 

“Alyeska Pipeline Service Company was our largest account, and we’d 
held it for 14 years,” said Mason, who was not personally responsible 
for the account but had, on occasion, handled crisis communications for 
the client. 
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When the Exxon Valdez ran aground on the night of March 24, 1989, 
Mason contacted Alyeska’s public relations director, John Rattermann, 
to offer assistance. “What is often forgotten in the news stories,” he said, 
“is that Alyeska was responsible for [the] initial response in the event of 
a spill.” 

The day after the angry public meeting, Mason flew to Valdez to meet 
with Cornet. “In my opinion,” said Mason, “Mr. Cornet had already 
grasped the futility of the situation as far as the degree of damage Exxon’s 
image had suffered. He seemed to accept this and had begun to look ahead 
to the long-term future.” 

Cornet asked Mason to develop and implement strategies for three areas 
that he expected would be of future concern: (a) the tourism industry, 
Alaska’s third-largest industry (oil was the state’s largest industry); (b) 
the animal rescue centers Exxon had already begun to set up on Valdez; 
and (c) the seafood industry, Alaska’s second-largest industry. 

Mason agreed to handle the first two and referred the third to a public 
relations agency in Anchorage that handled the state’s seafood account. 


Exxon’s Animal Rescue Centers 


Mason went to one of the animal rescue centers, where there was 
additional mayhem. Teams of wildlife professionals and their equipment 
had been flown into Valdez. They were trying to set up the center to help 
rescue some of the animals. 

“Reporters and interested community people were given free access to 
the facility, again in an effort to cooperate,” recalled Mason. “However, 
the result was impossible. On more than one occasion, eager reporters, 
mostly freelancers trying to make a buck, were in the way, and in some 
instances had stepped on injured birds being treated.” 

Again, Mason, in agreement with the head of the animal rescue center, 
put security guards to work. This time, it was the media and others not 
connected with the rescue effort who were kept out. The facility was roped 
off. Then media tours were arranged and guidelines were constructed to 
guarantee the protection of the animals. 

Mason subcontracted a staff member to do the same work with a 
second animal rescue center in Seward, Alaska. He subcontracted others 
to act as community liaisons in other communities. “The purpose here,” 
said Mason, “was to ensure credible connection between Exxon and the 
community.” 


Exxon’s Success at Restoring Tourism 


Mason headed the tourism campaign himself. He already knew, from 
previous research, that the greatest concern was that the spill had occurred 
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in spring, the peak time of year when tourists make plans for vacations. 
“We suspected,” he said, “that the televised reports of thick oil and dead 
animals would seriously impact decisions of tourists contemplating travel 
in Alaska. An early survey of vendors statewide confirmed our fears.” 

Mason said that the tourism industry telephoned from all over Alaska. 
The fear was that American tourists would think that the spill had marred 
all of Alaska. Cancellations were also rampant. Some callers asked, “How 
deep is the oil in Fairbanks?” Fairbanks is a city nowhere near the oil 
spill. 

Mason designed a crisis plan that was further developed and fine-tuned 
by a team of experts, including public relations heads of Westours and 
Princess cruise lines. The plan was quickly funded by Exxon and approved 
by the Alaska Tourism Marketing Council, a combined state and industry 
group. 

The crisis plan involved bringing travel writers to Alaska to witness the 
conditions and encouraging them to travel within the state to report what 
destinations were and were not affected by the spill. A telephone hotline 
was also instituted for travel editors to get information swiftly. 

News conferences were held in New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle with feeds to major television network programs. The news 
conferences in San Francisco and Los Angeles were organized by Ketchum 
Public Relations offices in those cities. Erik V. Peterson, APR, who was 
formerly Mason’s boss in Alaska, did the groundwork for the Seattle news 
conference. The agency Padilla, Speer, Beardsley set up the New York 
press conference. Alaska Governor Cooper participated in the news con- 
ferences in Seattle and San Francisco and was a very credible participant 
because he had been so publicly critical of the spill. When he said, “Alaska 
is beautiful,” people believed him. 

At the same time, Exxon funded an advertising campaign developed 
jointly by Mason’s agency and McCann-Erickson of Seattle. The public 
relations campaign reached an estimated 50 million Americans. The 
advertising campaign reached even more. Both were successful in defusing 
negative travel publicity. 

That season, Alaska’s tourism set a new record. It was 5 percent higher 
than it had been the year before the spill. The public relations campaign 
won a Silver Anvil Commendation from the Public Relations Society of 
America, as well as numerous other national and regional awards. 

“None of it [the tourism and the animal rescue efforts] would have been 
possible were it not for the cooperation and support of Exxon,” said 
Mason: 


The lesson I learned from that crisis and have since applied to other 
crises is that once the crisis begins and the public hysteria begins, 
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it is too late to worry about your PR. All you can really do is hang 
on, get on with the work, and continue to do what you think is best 
and most honest. 


After the Crisis 


Rawl eventually issued a statement via television telling the public what 
chemicals would be used to clean up the spill. He made no apologies to 
the fishermen whose livelihoods had been affected. He showed no emotion 
over the impact of the disaster. 

Ten days after the spill, Exxon released full-page ads expressing concern 
and vowing to clean up the spill. Still, the company did not accept 
responsibility for the damage. Three weeks after the spill, the CEO went 
to Alaska, apparently no longer feeling “technologically obsolete.” 

All oil companies operating in Alaskan waters now have crisis plans 
approved by the state. In 1989, Alyeska Pipeline Service Company’s plan 
anticipated a much smaller oil spill and allotted only five hours for 
containment. A primary response in these plans was the use of dispersants 
as well as in situ burning for cleanup. The Coast Guard and the Alaska 
state government could not decide on the use of dispersants for the 
Exxon Valdez spill, and this debate prolonged the cleanup. A dispersant 
test was attempted on the Monday following the Friday night spill, but 
harsh weather prevented its completion. In addition, the spill was so 
massive that there were not enough dispersants in Alaska to deal with 
the problem. 

A month after the spill, Exxon finally had the equipment for a full-scale 
cleanup, which was not completed until 1992. Some Alaskans said there 
was still evidence of the oil in the Sound. In 1994, Exxon issued inform- 
ation to the media showing that predictions of long-term damage resulting 
from the spill were exaggerated, and that there was oil from other sources 
in Prince William Sound. Independent scientific studies seemed to confirm 
this, but oil from these sources was minuscule compared to that from the 
Exxon Valdez. 

Although various controversies about the Exxon spill remained, one 
thing was certain: The Exxon Valdez was a warning sign, a prodrome 
for other oil companies. Later, BP suffered an oil spill in the Pacific Ocean 
off the coast of Huntington Beach, south of Los Angeles. BP reacted with 
haste, even getting underwater photographers to capture images of the 
hole in the ship for the media. 

In a few days, the BP accident was no longer news. This spill, however, 
was in no way as massive or as difficult as the Exxon spill. It should also 
be noted that Exxon sent personnel and equipment to help work on the 
cleanup of this BP spill. 
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Rawl resigned in 1993 and Lee Raymond became Exxon’s chairman. 
In 1989, the position of public relations manager did not exist at the 
company. In organizational restructuring under Raymond, Cornet took 
this position. In this new organizational hierarchy, there were fewer layers 
between the CEO and the public relations department. Cornet reported 
to the head of public affairs, who reported directly to Raymond. 

Although Hazelwood was acquitted of operating the tanker while 
intoxicated, he was convicted of negligent discharge of oil (a misdemeanor), 
fined $50,000, and ordered to perform community service. After eight years 
of appeals, in 1998 the Alaska Court of Appeals upheld Hazelwood’s 
sentence of 1,000 hours of community work (Sentence Upheld Over Oil 


What Could Have Been Done if Social Media 
Existed... 


In 1989, when the Exxon Valdez spilled | 1 million gallons of oil into the Prince 
William Sound, there was no #SavetheSound hashtag trending on Twitter. 
There was no footage taken from cell phone cameras uploaded to YouTube 
and subsequently aired on the five o’clock news. The public relied on TV 
and newspapers for news on this catastrophic event. 

Social media would have been an important tool in achieving many goals, 
namely preserving Exxon’s reputation, sharing information of the disaster 
to an interested public, and requesting help in the form of volunteers and 
financial resources. 

One example of how it could have been used to achieve these goals is 
if a prominent environmental rights organization, such as Greenpeace, had 
played a role in sharing the impact of the spill through photos and messages 
distributed through Facebook, Twitter, and Instagram. Greenpeace could 
have championed a “text to give” campaign (in the same way the American 
Red Cross did with earthquake relief in Haiti). This would have raised 
critical funds to support the effort and created some momentum around a 
huge community united by a cause. 

Additionally, Exxon could have used social media to pulse out CEO 
updates (provided he overcame the challenges of being “technologically 
obsolete”) via video on Exxon’s Twitter account. The Exxon communi- 
cations team could use Twitter to provide constant and unbiased updates 
on cleanup efforts with behind the scenes shots, interviews with animal 
rescue workers, volunteers, and environmental experts all of which would 
go a long way to demonstrating their willingness to share information and 
do what’s right—focus on cleanup efforts. 


Kelly Bray, Communications Manager, Lifelong 
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Spill, 1998). After being fired from Exxon and sued, he was unable to find 
work as a ship’s captain, though his credentials and skills were highly 
praised. He worked for a time in New York as a claims adjuster for his 
lawyers. In 1999, at 52, he began to do his community service and was 
scheduled to complete 200 hours a year for 5 years (Exxon Valdez Captain 
Finally Will Do Community Service, 1999). Although he resents being fired 
by Exxon and sees himself as a victim, Hazelwood said, “I felt terrible 
about my involvement... as any normal human being would” (Serving 
Time, 1999). 

Cousins, the third mate who was left by Hazelwood with the respons- 
ibility of steering the ship away from Bligh Reef, continued on his ladder 
of success to become a second mate on a U.S.-flagged bulk ship (Nalder, 
1999). 

Ten years after the Exxon Valdez oil spill, the largest marine disaster 
in U.S. history, scientists announced that Alaska’s Prince William Sound 
was recovering, although full ecological recovery had not been achieved. 
According to scientists, humans could not do much more to hurry the 
recovery. Only two of the 28 kinds of herring were declared recovered. 
Although sea otters were recovering, it could take decades to make a full 
comeback in some of the area’s most heavily oiled bays (Watson, 1999). 

Exxon was ordered by a federal court to pay $5 billion to fishermen 
and others damaged by the oil spill. Although saying it “deeply regrets” 
the spill, Exxon argued that there were limits to its deep pockets. It cited 
the $2.1 billion in cleanup expenses and another $1 billion in fines, 
criminal restitutions, and civil settlements to state and federal governments 
as sufficient punishment for the damage, saying that a greater amount 
would send a “perverse message” after all the company had done to 
mitigate the accident’s effects (Connelly, 1999). 

Environmental organizations, particularly Greenpeace, MoveOn.org, 
the Alaska Coalition, and the Sierra Club still demonstrate against Exxon 
because of the spill and also with regard to issues such as global warming. 
John Passacantando, director of Greenpeace, said while demonstrating 
in 90-degree weather at a Washington, DC, gas station, “It’s going to get 
hotter thanks to Exxon Mobil, thanks to them more than any other 
company on the planet.” The manager of the gas station said he had 
noticed no impact in business at the pumps. Exxon says it is investing in 
new technologies to reduce greenhouse-gas emissions and produce cleaner 
fuels (Ruskin, 2005). 


Since 2005 


In 2014, Exxon Mobil, with a revenue of $438.26 billion, was ranked 
second in the list of Fortune 500 companies. 
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